RADIO-ACTIVITY
was always higher than the surrounding atmosphere, showing that the radium was itself a source of heat. The discoverers of radium, as well they might, soon received recognition from learned socieites. In 1903, M. and Mme Curie received the Rumford Medal from the Royal Society and shared with M. Becquerel the Nobel Prize. In April 1906, M. Curie met with a tragic and fatal accident. He was knocked down in Paris by a cab, and a lorry passing at the time ran over his head. He was then forty-seven years of age. In addition to his work on radium, he had made investigations which are classical on the variations of the magnetic properties of bodies with temperature. He discovered that the coefficient of magnetisation of magnetic substances is inversely proportional to the absolute temperature, a result which is always called Curie's Law. He made also important investigations on piezo-electricity, and it is noteworthy that the electrical measurements which made the detection of radium possible were all made with an electrometer whose action depended on this property. He came to us at Cambridge once when he was visiting England: he was the most modest of men, ascribing everything to his wife, and had a most attractive simplicity of manner.
Let us, however, return to Rutherford's experiments in the Cavendish Laboratory on the radio-activity of uranium and thorium. Those on uranium gave comparatively little trouble; the results got on one day could be repeated on the next. The behaviour of thorium, on the other hand, was most perplexing and capricious; changes in the surroundings which seemed quite trivial, such as opening a door in the workroom, produced a very large diminution in the radiation, while, on the other hand, very large changes in the physical conditions produced no appreciable effect 413